'  girl  as  I  made  fojAhe  high  bank;  and  she, 
simple  one,  assumed  it  was  natural  for  none 
of  the  aborigines  to  frequent  the  river. 

“Why  do  we  go  ashore?”  she  whispered 
over  my  shoulder,  as  if  fearing  the  river 
would  overhear  us  and  betray  our  pres¬ 
ence. 

“To  camp  for  the  night,  mademoiselle. 
The  darkness  will  rush  quickly  through 
this  lane  in  the  forest.  Here  we  have  high 
ground  and  good  water.” 

I  got  the  canoe  ashore  and  helped  her  out 
and  packed  the  blankets  and  musket  and 
smoked-beef  up  the  bluff.  While  she  sat 
under  a  tall  pine,  with  her  braids  over  her 
shoulders,  I  gathered  bark  and  made  her 
a  shelter  with  the  opening  toward  the  spot 
where  I  would  build  the  fire.  I  knew  of  a 
spring  back  a  bit  from  the  bluff  and  from 
this  I  procured  a  gourd  of  water.  Then 
I  gathered  dry  wood  and  started  a  small 
blaze  and  instructed  her  how  to  feed  it  so 
we  would  have  a  bed  of  coals  for  cooking 
our  supper.  Then  taking  a  hook  and  line 
I  informed  her  she  was  perfectly  safe  and 
that  I  would  soon  return  from  trying  for 
a  fish  in  the  river. 

I  lighted  the  fire  and  descended  to  the 
m-  rer  without  her  having  spoken  a  word. 

'  For  twenty  minutes  I  patiently  sought  my 
fish  without  success.  In  straightening  up 
I  was  surprized  to  behold  her  slim  form  on  a 
log  behind  me. 

“You  here!”  I  exclaimed.  “But  I  thought 
you  were  to  remain  and  feed  the  fire?” 

“I  did  not  care  for  the  loneliness,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  calmly  informed  me. 

Her  disregard  of  my  wishes — in  my  mind 
I  called  it  orders — annoyed  me.  However 
I  managed  to  smile  and  remind  her — 

“We  will  have  lost  much  time  in  making 
coals  for  broiling  the  fish.” 

“One  must  catch  the  fish  first,”  was  the 
quiet  response.  “Besides,  I  placed  the 
wood  on  the  blaze  monsieur  started.  The 
coals  will  be  ready.” 

“All  the  wood?”  I  sharply  demanded. 

She  bridled  at  my  tone.  A  tug  at  my 
line  demanded  my  attention.  After  a 
brief  fight  I  landed  a  catfish. 

She  waited  until  I  had  securdd  my  hook 
and  had  coiled  my  line;  then  she  said — 


“The  wood  was  to  burn?” 

“Yes,  yes.  But  not  all  at  once.  A 
little  at  a  time.” 

“I  was  not  to  know  that  without  being 
told,”  she  said  with  much  dignity.  “If 
monsieur  will  be  explicit  another  time  per¬ 
haps  I  will  do  better.  But  wood!  La! 
La!  There  is  nothing  but  wood.  Surely 
one  does  not  have  to  be  sparing  of  wood  in 
this  land!” 

I  hesitated  whether  to  explain  the  danger 
of  big  fires  and  much  smoke  being  seen  by 
an  enemy,  or  to  wait  and  after  acting  as 
my  own  fire-tender  for  a  while,  see  if  she 
did  not  learn  her  lesson  by  observation. 

“If  we  have  finished  with  the  matter  of 
the  fire,”  she  quietly  resumed,  “I  would 
like  to  ask  monsieur  the  meaning  of  that 
object  which  floats  up-stream  across  the 
dying  patch  of  sunlight.” 

I  darted  my  gaze  on  the  river.  I  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  until  she  stood  close  at 
my  side  and  pointed  a  finger;  then  I  saw  it, 
a  canoe,  far  out  and  presumably  hunting 
for  dead  water  on  the  opposite  shore. 

“Indians.  Probably  Humas.  We  are 
in  their  country,”  I  told  her. 

“Are  they  wicked?  Will  they  trouble 
us?”  she  demanded,  glancing  up  into  my 
face. 

“Not  a  bit.”  Nor  was  I  afraid  of  In¬ 
dians,  for  I  had  many  friends  among  the 
river-people,  including  the  Humas.  Re¬ 
turning  my  gaze  to  the  river  I  was  troubled 
to  observe  the  canoe  was  making  no  progress 
toward  the  opposite  shore.  And  only 
white  men,  ignorant  of  the  river,  would 
skirt  the  edge  of  the  mighty  current  and 
barely  hold  their  own,  when  easy  paddling 
was  to  be  enjoyed  along  the  shore. 

“Now  one  can  hardly  see  them,”  she 
cried. 

“We’ll  go  back  and  cook  our  fish,”  I 
said.  The  canoe  was  heading  toward  us, 
thus  making  it  appear  to  be  a  speck.  And 
I  had  no  doubt  the  smoke  from  our  generous 
fire  had  attracted  the  voyageurs ’  attention. 
If  Damoan  and  his  companions  were  on 
the  same  side  with  us  the  intervening  forest 
would  prevent  his  seeing  the  smoke.  It 
was  his  manito  against  mine,  and  I  was 
hampered  by  an  irresponsible  girl- woman. 
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T’S  commonly  said  that  there 
ain’t  no  such  animal  as  luck — 
said  quality  bein’  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  brains,  energy,  an’  that 
still  scarcer  commodity  known  as  “guts.” 
An’  all  coupled  up  with  the  ability  to  grab 
opportunity  by  the  tail  at  the  opportune 
moment,  an’  not  git  a  holt  of  somethin’ 
else  by  mistake.  For,  as  ole  Doc  Emmett, 
the  foreman  o’  the  O  X  cow  outfit  often 
orates — 

“Fer  every  feller  that  gits  it  in  the  neck 
by  failin’  to  seize  his  opportunity,  there’s  a 
dozen  plumb  ruined  by  grabbin’  on  to  some¬ 
thin’  they  think  is  opportunity  but  ain’t.” 

That’s  why,  on  a  gamblin’  proposition, 
one  man’s  opportunity,  or  his  luck,  is  always 
the  ruination  of  somebody  else  that’s  mebbe 
got  a  whole  lot  more  reason  fer  thinkin’ 
that  Dame  Opportunity  is  a-holdin’  out  both 
arms  fer  him.  Which  is  why  this  question 
o’  luck,  with  all  its  trimmin’s,  sometimes 
gits  so  plumb  serious;  an’  brings  us  back 
to  the  original  discussion,  an’  the  specific 
instance  o’  young  Andrew  Hemenway 
which  weaves  itself  into  our  midst  one  bright 
Autumn  mornin’;  grabs  opportunity  by  the 
tail,  an’  hangs  on  till  he  has  her  corralled, 
roped,  throwed,  an’  hog-tied. 

The  Fall  round-up  is  supposed  to  start 
off  that  mornin’,  an’  ole  Doc  has  a  thousan’ 
things  on  his  mind  besides  his  hair  an’ 


his  hat.  Fer  one  thing  there’s  a  couple  o’ 
dozen  farmers  come  driftin’  in  after  their 
dogeys  on  work-horses,  an’  wind-broke^^ 
skates  that’s  jest  capable  o’  gittin  to  th^^ 
first  rodeer,  an’  after  that  they  figure  on  the 
O  X  furnishin’  ’em  a  string  o’  horses  apiece. 

An’  us  short  on  good  mounts  ourselves! 

Then  there’s  the  problem  of  ole  Peg 
Woster,  our  ole  one-legged  cook,  who’s 
about  as  sociable  as  this  here  Diogenes,  an’ 
more  melancholy  than  Hamlet.  Just  that 
mornin’  at  breakfast  the  Galoot  representin’ 
the  D  B  outfit  remarks  jokin’ly  to  Peg,  with 
a  pleasant  grin — 

“Pass  th’  toothpicks,  Peg.”  The  same 
bein’  a  luxury  no  cow  camp  ever  affords. 

“There’s  yer - toothpick,”  Peg  howls,  # 

lettin’  drive  with  a  stick  o’  stove  wood  that 
ketches  the  rep  on  the  knee,  an’  so  we  loses 
the  services  fer  a  couple  o’  days  of  one  o’  the 
few  extra  men  that’s  worth  his  salt. 

That’s  only  two  o’  Doc’s  problems,  an’ 
there’s  others  a  pilin’  up  fast.  It’ud  seem 
that  durin’  such  a  time  o’  stress  an’  strain 
anybody  would  know  enough  not  to  come 
aroun’  Doc  with  vain  an’  futile  braggin’s. 

But  wisdom,  in  all  its  various  branches, 
don’t  seem  to  have  no  part  ner  parcel  in 
the  make-up  of  this  Andrew  person.  ^  Jj* 

It’s  gittin’  along  toward  ten  o’clock^r 
an’  nobody  can  seem  to  git  started.  Ole 
Doc  is  boilin’  aroun’  the  corral,  an’  fairly 
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exudin'  sweat,  orders,  an'  foul  language 
when  Andrew  rides  up  on  a  calico  fan-tail, 
nn’  plants  himself  squarely  in  front  o’  Doc. 

“Well,  I’m  here,”  he  announces  his 
presence. 

He’s  a  slim  mild-lookin’  youngster  of 
about  nineteen  with  a  mop  o’  yaller  hair 
that  he  combs  straight  back,  an’  plasters 
to  his  head  till  it  looks  like  a  sheet  o’  brass, 
an’  from  that,  mebbe,  you  git  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he’s  all  brass — an’  circumstances 
demonstrate  that  he  purty  near  all  is. 

“You  don’t  say,”  Doc  answers  him 
witherin’ly,  without  lookin’  up.  “Can  it 
be  possible?” 

Who  he  is,  or  where  he  come  from  we 
ain’t  no  idee. 

“Yep,  I’m  here  to  rep  fer  the  Flinch 
Creek  outfit,”  he  says. 

“Bilious,”  Doc  says  to  me,  “d’ye  reckon 
it’s  serious?” 

“Naw,”  I  says,  “the  Flinch  Creek  outfit 
ain’t  had  a  critter  on  this  range  fer  years. 
What  for  would  they  send  a  rep?” 

“You  aimin’  to  dispute  my  credentials?” 
the  young  feller  asks  sort  o’  mild.  “Listen: 
My  dad  is  the  president  o’  the  Flinch  Creek 
Cattle  Company.  An’  you  needn’t  be 
4pffinkin’  I’m  a  chee-ka-ko  an’  can’t  ride. 
I’ve  put  in  the  whole  Summer  at  the  cow 
camp.” 

“Then  naturally  you  know  all  there  is  to 
be  knowed,”  Doc  says  sarcastic. 

“I  always  manage  to  hold  my  own — 
an’  then  some,”  says  Andy. 

“This,”  Doc  says,  addressin’  me,  but 
loud  enough  fer  Andrew  to  hear,  “is  a  mean, 
dirty,  petty,  low-down  scheme  o’  them 
Flinch  Creekers  to  unload  their  surplus 
troubles  onto  us.” 

He  turns  an’  scans  Andrew  up  one  side 
an’  down  the  other. 

“Where’s  yer  string  o’  horses?”  he  de¬ 
mands. 

“The  foreman  says  they  always  had  to 
furnish  your  rep  with  a  string,  an’  he  ex¬ 
pects  you  to  recipercate.  If  this  bunch  o’ 
pin-headed  mustangs  is  yer  cavy  I’ll  pick 
out  my  string.  About  ten  o’  the  best  ones’ll 
do  me,”  says  Andrew  without  turnin’  a 
hair. 

“Y’  sure  that’ll  be  enough?”  demands 
Doc  in  sarcasm. 

**  “Quite  sure,  thank  ye,”  Andrew  allows. 

“See  here,  young  feller  me  lad,  any  time 
the  O  X  wastes  a  perfec’ly  good  horse  on  a 

perfec’ly  no-account,  dead-to-the-world  out- 
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fit  as  the  Flinch  Creekers,  the  moon  will  be 
composed  entirely  of  green  cheese,  an’ 
cigarets’ll  grow  on  bushes,”  Doc  opines. 

“That’s  about  what  the  boys  allowed 
you’d  remark,”  Andrew  says  gently. 

“It  shouldn’t  have  been  hard  fer  ’em  to 
discern  it.” 

“Yet  it’s  goin’  to  cost  ’em  a  bunch  o’ 
jack,”  Andrew  says  complacent,  throwin’ 
his  leg  over  the  saddle  horn.  “One  hundred 
an’  forty-one  berries  to  be  exact — an’  it’s  a 
pity  there  wasn’t  more  loose  change  in  the 
camp.  Not  that  I  need  the  money,  but  it 
’ud  give  us  more  excitement.” 

“What’d  ye  mean?”  Doc  clamors. 

“I  mean  that  I  bet  ’em  that  before  I’d 
been  here  three  days  you’d  give  me  the 
pick  o’  yer  cavy  up  to  ten  head,”  Andrew 
states  calmly. 

Doc  jumps  up  in  the  air  with  a  whoop 
like  a  froze  pine-tree  explodin’. 

“If  you  stick  around  here  three  days 
you’ll  be  ridin’  in  a  hearse,”  he  hollers. 

“Now  about  layin’  a  little  wager  on 
that — ”  Andrew  begins,  but  just  then 
“Bluebell”  Scott,  who’s  been  out  after  stray 
horses,  comes  a  siftin’  in  on  his  fan-tail,  with 
his  eyes  bulgin’  out  like  boils  on  a  sore  neck. 

“What  you  think?”  he  squawks.  “Ole 
Whitey  is  back  on  the  range!  There’s  two 
dead  calves  on  Wilier  Creek,  an’  a  dead 
steer  at  the  foot  o’  Craig’s  Knob  that  I’ve 
run  across  already.” 

Then  an’  there  ole  Doc  loses  control  of 
hisself  an’  goes  into  a  regular  fit,  which, 
considerin’  his  high  an’  glorious  callin’  as 
foreman,  ain’t  to  be  wondered  at.  Ole 
Whitey  is  a  big  ole  he-wolf,  big  as  any  year- 
lin’  on  the  range,  an’  fer  ten  years  he’s  been 
the  terror  o’  the  Grave  Creek  range.  In  the 
Winter  he  sweeps  down  out  o’  the  Bitter 
Roots  at  the  head  of  a  pack,  makin’  every 
feed-ground  fer  miles  aroun’  a  bloody  scene 
o’  carnage. 

There  ain’t  no  trapper  foxy  enough  to 
git  him,  though  there’s  a  special  standin’ 
reward  fer  him  that’s  plumb  luscious,  an’ 
he  can  smell  gunpowder  further  than  any 
bullet  kin  travel.  Lots  of  his  pack  git 
took  in,  but  ole  Whitey  don’t  lose  so  much 
as  a  hair  off  his  ornery  ole  carcass. 

All  o’  which  ain’t  so  bad  if  he’d  leave  be 
in  the  Summer  time  like  a  self-respectin’ 
wolf  should.  But  instead  he  comes  out  on 
a  high  lonesome  hunt  ev’ry  Summer  when 
the  cattle  are  scattered,  an’  the  trouble  he 
raises  is  plumb  sinful. 
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“This  time  we  got  to  git  that  ole  var¬ 
mint!”  Doc  bellers  when  he  runs  outa 
profanity.  “There’s  a  hundred  bucks  in  it 
fer  the  man  that  first  hangs  a  rope  onto  him 
an’  takes  his  dallies!” 

Since  I’ve  heard  the  same  remark  from 
the  same  source,  Summer  an’  Winter,  I  ain’t 
overly  impressed.  Hangin’  a  rope  on  to  ole 
Whitey  seems  just  as  easy  an’  feasible  as 
makin’  angel  Moroni  or  the  Mormon 
Temple  in  Salt  Lake  dance  the  shimmy. 

We’re  all  just  ready  to  straddle  our  un¬ 
respected  respective  bronks  when  Andrew 
pipes  up  ag’in — 

“About  that  wager  I’m  mentionin’  do 
I  hear  any  takers?” 

“You  wantin’  to  bet  I’ll  let  you  have  the 
pick  o’  the  cavy  to  ride,  you  poor  fish?” 
Doc  bawls. 

“In  three  days,”  Andrew  qualifies. 

Doc  turns  his  pockets  inside  out  an’ 
begins  countin’  change.  When  he’s  handed 
me  the  las’  cent  he  snorts  a  challenge  at 
Andrew  to  cover  it.  The  boy  lugs  out  a  roll 
o’  bills  that’ud  choke  a  horse,  an’  passes  over 
the  same  amount  that  Doc  has. 

“Say,  Santy  Claws,  any  more  o’  that  jack 
you  want  to  dispose  of?”  Bluebell  asks. 

“I  strive  to  please,”  Andrew  allows. 

With  that  there’s  a  rush  fer  pocketbooks, 
an’  soon  ev’ry  cent  in  camp  except  what 
belongs  to  me  an’  the  cook  is  up.  Doc 
gives  the  signal  to  start  ridin’,  but  Andrew 
stops  him. 

“Are  you  open  to  a — er — another  little 
sportin’  proposition?” 

“What  now?”  Doc  demands  peevishly. 

“If  my  memory  ain’t  sprained  its  ankle,” 
says  Andrew,  “there  was  some  report  of  a 
certain  wolf  that  you’d  like  to  have  caught. 
Now  wolves  is  my  special  meat.  I’ll  bet 
you  the  rest  o’  my  roll  against  the  right  to 
pick  ten  horses  out  of  yer  cavy  that  I  can 
bring  in  the  aforesaid  wolf.” 

A  sportin’  proposition!  It  sure  was. 
That  was  just  as  much  of  a  cinch  fer  Doc 
as  robbin’  the  treasury  of  an  old  ladies  home. 
However,  Doc  is  knowed  fur  an’  wide  fer 
caution,  an’  now  he  equivocates — 

“I’ll  take  the  bet,  but  you’re  not  to  pick 
the  horses  till  the  three  days  is  up.” 

That  sure  is  exactin’  hard  terms,  fer  it 
don’t  permit  Andrew  to  win  his  first  bet 
with  our  boys,  not  to  mention  the  one  with 
his  own  outfit,  even  if  ole  Whitey  should 
come  an’  foller  him  plumb  into  camp  fer 
sheer  love  of  him,  which  is  a  heap  unlikely. 


An’,  moreover,  there’s  a  dozen  punchers 
willin’  an’  anxious  to  make  it  so  hot  fer 
Andrew  that  he  can’t  stick  the  three  days 
out.  I  sorta  take  a  likin’  to  Andrew  when  /j* 
he  calls  Doc  right  off  the  bat,  an’  forks  over 
the  rest  of  his  wad.  But  the  rest  of  ’em, 
havin’  money  up  that  way,  ain’t  amenable 
to  any  admiration  of  Andrew  whatever. 

Andrew  plugged  along  with  us  the  rest 
of  the  day  on  his  calico  ki-ann,  with  a  smile 
on  that  thin  face  o’  his  that  made  you 
wonder  what  was  behind  it — sawdust  or 
brains.  At  the  rodeer  in  the  afternoon  he 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that 
he  can  make  a  noose  in  his  rope,  swing  it 
over  his  head,  an’  let  it  go.  But  where  it’s 
foreordained  to  land  he  ain’t  the  least  ink- 
lin’,  though  generally  its  around  his  ears. 

In  one  hour  he  shatters  all  records  fer  poor 
ropin’,  standin’  or  runnin’. 

WHEN  the  boys  amble  in  to  supper 
I  can  hear  ’em  makin’  plans  fer  a 
general  massacre  of  Andrew  that 
night.  But  Fate  takes  a  hand  just  before 
we  eat,  an’  all  the  boys  have  to  do  is  set 
back  an’  grin.  It’s  Andrew  hisself  that  lets 
loose,  all  unmeanin’,  the  bolt  that  seems  ^ 
destined  to  destroy  him. 

As  aforesaid,  the  only  real,  genuine, 
blowed-in-the-bottle,  Class  A  crank  in 
captivity  is  Peg  Woster,  this  one-legged  cook 
of  ours.  The  first  time  any  puncher  com¬ 
mits  the  least  breach  of  decorum  as  Peg 
sees  it  said  puncher  usually  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  a  stick  of  wood,  a  butcher 
knife,  or  a  stove  lid,  dependin’  on  which 
Peg  happens  to  have  in  his  hand  at  the  time, 
an’  if  he  don’t  go  elsewhere  he  gits  all  three. 

Now  Peg  owns  but  one  real  friend  in 
the  world  on  whom  he  lavishes  his  affec¬ 
tions,  an’  that  is  a  yaller  pot-licker  he  calls 
“Jimmy.”  An’  Jimmy  has  just  the  sort 
of  a  disposition  you’d  imagine  a  friend  of 
Peg’s  would  have.  If  anybody  reaches  out 
a  hand  to  pet  him  he’ll  lay  back  his  lips  an’ 
snarl — providin’  he  don’t  decide  to  make 
out  a  lunch  on  the  hand  that’s  offered  him 

in  frien’ship.  # 

It  so  happens  that  Jimmy  is  prowlm 
along  the  path  when  we  files  up  to  the  chuck- 
wagon  fer  our  beans  an’  coffee  that  night, 
an’  all  unsuspectin’  Andrew  reaches  out  a 
hand  to  give  him  a  frien’ly  pat  on  the  head. - 
Jimmy  lets  out  a  snarl,  an’ the  nex’  second^ 
he’s  danglin’  in  the  air  by  his  teeth  which  is 
stuck  into  Andrew’s  thumb. 
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“Ouch!”  yells  Andy,  an’  he  makes  a  grab 
fer  Jimmy’s  tail  with  the  other  hand,  an’ 
raptures  it  just  as  Jimmy  lets  go  with  his 
Axeth . 

Andrew  swings  Jimmy  over  his  head  a 
couple  of  times,  an’  it  becomes  apparent 
that  his  throwin’  is  a  heap  more  accurate 
than  his  ropin’,  fer  he  lets  go  at  the  right 
moment.  Jimmy  sails  a  ki-yi-in’  through 
the  air,  an’  sets  down  ker-plop  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  kettle  of  hot  gravy,  right  off 
the  stove,  which  splashes  over  an’  round¬ 
about  Peg  an’  the  rest  o’  the  vittles.  Jim¬ 
my  emerges  instanter,  leavin’  the  gravy 
enriched  by  a  generous  portion  o’  dog  hair, 
an’  sets  out  on  high  fer  the  creek. 

Peg,  in  the  mean  time,  is  busy  clawin’ 
the  gravy  out  of  his  hair  an’  eyes,  an’  by 
the  time  that’s  accomplished  his  first  im¬ 
pulse  to  throw  somethin’  has  give  way  to  a 
plan  of  revenge  that  is  plumb  sinister  in 
comparison. 

“Y’  can’t  eat  none  o’  my  cookin’,”  he 
screams  at  Andrew. 

An’  as  he  has  sole  custody  over  the  eatin’ 
tools,  an’  stan’s  guard  over  the  grub-pile 
with  a  stick  o’  wood  in  one  hand  an’  a 
butcher  knife  in  the  other  there’s  no  denyin’ 
^!Rn  his  way. 

“Aw — I  say — ”  Andrew  deprecates  like 
a  man  will  when  he  ain’t  got  nothin’  on  his 
stomach  but  his  shirt  an’  his  hands. 

Bingo!  Here  comes  that  stick  of  wood 
which  Andrew  side-steps  by  an  eighth  of  an 
inch.  The  butcher  knife  is  hoverin’  in  the 
air,  an’  seein’  that  everybody  is  applaudin’ 
Peg,  Andrew  grins  like  a  sick  sheep  an’  beats 
it  away  from  there.  He  shore  goes  to  bed 
supperless  that  night. 

He’s  unmolested  that  night  except  that 
Bluebell  comes  in  from  night-herdin’  along 
about  midnight,  slips  his  rope  aroun’ 
Andrew’s  bed,  an’  drags  him  through  the 
creek,  which  is  just  beginnin’  to  form  a  thin 
crust  o’  ice.  Andrew  crawls  out,  constructs 
himself  a  fire,  an’  shivers  over  it  till  mornin’. 

He  lines  up  with  the  rest  of  us  fer  break¬ 
fast,  but  Peg  is  still  unforgivin’.  In  fact 
every  time  he  looks  at  Jimmy,  ’specially 
when  Jimmy’s  goin’  away  from  him,  he  gits 
madder  an’  madder. 

“Y’  can’t  eat  here,”  he  yells  at  Andrew, 
wavin’  a  stove  poker  menacin’ly. 

4*  Andrew  fetches  a  grin  like  he  sees  the 
joke,  but  his  face  is  a  sort  of  gray  color. 
He  goes  out  an’  ketches  his  calico  cayuse, 
an’  is  ready  to  ride  with  the  rest  of  us. 


“Say,  sporty  guy,  when  d’ye  figure  on 
eatin’  ag’in — or  have  y’  give  up  the  habit?” 
Clem  Davis  asks  with  a  grin. 

“Say,  I  know  where  y’  kin  git  a  reg’lar 
Injun  dinner  plumb  cheap,”  Bluebell  in¬ 
forms  him  serious.  “Right  over  the  ridge 
here.  Y’  can  git  a  drink  o’  water  an’  a 
long  breath.” 

“I  may  take  that  in,”  Andrew  says,  good 
natured,  “but  no  streak  o’  bad  luck  ever 
lasts  me  over  twenty-four  hours.  I’ll  bet 
you  my  outfit — horse,  saddle,  chaps,  spurs, 
rope — ag’in  what  you  own  o’  the  same  de¬ 
scription,  that  I  eat  Peg’s  cookin’  before 
night,  an’  without  stealin’  it.” 

Bluebell  was  inclined  to  balk,  fer  he  was 
the  dude  of  the  range,  an’  owned  a  outfit 
that  was  nothin’  less  than  gorgeous.  It 
was  worth  no  less’n  ten  times  what  Andrew’s 
outfit  was.  But  when  a  man  has  as  much 
sportin’  blood  as  Andrew’s  got  it’s  hard  to 
back  down  before  him. 

“Take  him  up,”  Peg  advises  grimly. 
“He’ll  never  eat  none  o’  my  chuck.” 

“You’re  took,”  Bluebell  agrees. 

DOC  gives  the  signal  to  ride,  an* 
Lr  we  all  drifts  up  the  country  about 
^  ten  miles  to  the  startin’  point  o’ 
the  circle,  an’  Doc  pairs  us  off,  two  by  two, 
to  comb  the  country  toward  where  the  ro- 
deer  is  goin’  to  be  that  afternoon.  It  so 
happens  that  I’m  paired  off  with  Andrew  to 
ride  the  inside  circle. 

We  rides  along  fer  a  mile  or  so  till  we’re 
well  away  from  ev’rybody,  an’  I  says  in  as 
fatherly  a  tone  as  I  can  command: 

“There’s  a  trail  through  that  Pass  yonder 
that  leads  straight  to  the  Flinch  Creek 
range.  I’m  plumb  able  to  cope  with  any 
cattle  I’m  liable  to  jump  up,  so  I’ll  just  bid 
you  a  tearful  good-by,  Andrew.  Bluebell 
can  come  over  there  some  day  an’  claim  yer 
outfit  if  he  wants  it.” 

Andrew  grins  at  me  an’  says: 

“Bilious,  ole  boy,  I  like  you  fine,  an’  I 
wouldn’t  do  you  no  sort  o’  harm  on  earth; 
but  I’ll  bet  you  ev’ry  rag  I’ve  got  on  ag’in 
ev’ry  one  you’re  wearin’  that  I  win  ev’ry  bet.” 

“I  crawfish,”  I  says  solemnly. 

We  jaunts  along  another  mile  or  so, 
an’  then  we  hears  a  couple  o’  yells  ’way 
off  to  the  right  toward  where  Bluebell  an’ 
Clem  is  ridin’  the  outside  circle.  The  yells 
git  closer  an’  is  taken  up  by  the  other  riders 
until  it  sounds  like  a  pack  o’  Bannack 
Injuns  on  the  war-path. 
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We  waits  where  we  are  to  see  what  the 
commotion’s  about,  an’  all  at  once  a  streak 
o’  white  busts  outa  the  brush  an’  heads 
straight  fer  us.  It’s  ole  Whitey!  Right 
behind  that  wolf  is  a  dozen  frenzied  cow- 
punchers  wavin’  hats  an’  slingin’  ropes. 
Not  a  one  of  ’em  has  got  a  gun,  an’  I  see 
right  there  that  old  Whitey  is  just  as  safe 
as  if  he  was  in  his  mother’s  arms.  The 
ole  feller  is  twistin’  an’  dodgin’,  an’  plumb 
enjoyin’  the  sport  if  y’  can  judge  by  the 
grin  on  his  face.  Just  then  I  hears  more 
yells,  an’  here  comes  Doc  an’  the  rest  o’  the 
boys  from  the  other  direction  to  head  ’im  off. 

“Wake  up,  Bilious,”  yells  Doc.  “These 
other  yellin’  Siwashes  couldn’kketch  a  cold. 
It’s  up  to  us.” 

I  uncoils  my  string  an’  gits  ready  fer 
action.  The  two  bunches  o’  punchers 
come  together  with  ole  Whitey  in  the 
middle.  A  couple  o’  dozen  ropes  tangle  up 
like  a  Chinese  puzzle  as  ev’ry  puncher  makes 
a  wild  throw  fer  that  hundred  dollars.  A 
second  more  an’  the  horses  gits  themselves 
in  the  mesh,  an’  most  of  ’em  begins  to  buck. 
You  see  punchers’  feet  a  wavin’  wildly  in 
the  air  one  minute,  an’  the  next  you  hears 
dull  thuds  as  some  of  ’em  hits  the  ground 
plumb' careless  as  to  location. 

Meantime  ole  Whitey  comes  outa  the 
mess  grinnin’  from  ear  to  ear.  I  spurs  my 
horse  to  head  him  between  me  an’  Doc, 
an’  as  he  goes  by  I  make  a  perfec’  throw. 
I’m  reflectin’  what  for  will  I  spend  that 
hundred  before  the  rope  settles.  Outa  the 
comer  o’  my  eye  I  sees  Andrew  unfurl  his 
rope  an’  make  a  wild  cast,  an’  I  grins  as 
his  string  tangles  up  in  the  brush  plumb 
opposite  to  the  direction  he  aimed  it  to  go. 

That  rope  o’  mine  settles  over  ole  Whitey 
as  purty  as  anythin’  you  ever  see;  but  be¬ 
fore  I  can  pull  up  on  him  the  ole  cuss  goes 
straight  into  the  air  like  a  wild  cat,  an’ 
all  I  jerks  up  is  a  noose-full  o’  empty  space. 

He’s  headin’  straight  fer  Doc  now,  an’ 
I  see  ole  Doc’s  eyes  glitterin’  as  he  measures 
the  distance  while  he  twirls  his  twine.  He 
calculates  on  just  how  fur  ole  Whitey ’ll 
travel  while  the  rope  is  failin’,  an’  lets  drive 
accordin’ly.  But  jest  as  he  lets  go  his 
coils — when  its  too  late  to  change  matters — 
ole  Whitey  enlarges  his  grin,  spins  on  his 
hind  legs  like  a  top,  an’  makes  a  drive  fer 
the  brush  an’  a  clean  gitaway. 

“You  blankety-blank,  imitation,  bucket- 
fed  cow-punchers  have  let  him  git  away 
ag’in,”  Doc  howls  in  his  wrath. 


I  turns  to  give  ol’  Whitey  a  farewell 
glance,  an’  my  eyes  must  have  bulged  out 
a  foot  as  I  see  him  dive  right  square  into 
Andrew’s  noose  just  when  the  boy  gives  a  * 
final,  vicious  yank  to  git  it  loose  from  the 
brush  where  it’s  been  tangled.  The  rope 
gives  loose,  tightens  hard  around  ole 
Whitey’ s  belly,  an’  that  ole  marauder  lets 
out  a  squall  that  can  be  heard  fer  miles  as 
Andrew  takes  his  dallies  an’  starts  away 
with  him,  tumblin’  him  end  over  end 
promisc’us. 

Bets  or  no  bets  nobody  kin  take  chances 
on  that  wolf  gittin’  loose  ag’in.  In  a 
couple  o’  minutes  me  an’  Doc  has  our  twine 
on  him,  an’  we  sure  stretches  him  out 
proper.  Doc  gits  down  to  kill  him  with  a 
club,  but  Andrew  holds  up  a  warnin’  hand. 

“This  wolf  belongs  to  me,  gents,”  he  re¬ 
minds  us.  “I’m  takin’  him  to  camp  alive.” 

“You  don’t  git  no  reward,  ner  win  no  bet 
if  he  gits  loose,”  Doc  yowls. 

“You  hold  Tim  about  a  minute  an’  he 
won’t  git  loose,”  Andrew  promises,  leapin’ 
from  his  horse. 

Well,  we  dassn’t  let  him  loose,  so  we  has 
to  hold  him  while  Andrew  contrives  to  muz¬ 
zle  him  with  his  belt,  which  renders  ole  ^ 
Whitey  as  harmless  as  a  suckin’  dove!*4 
Then  he  rigs  up  a  sort  o’  hackamore  with 
his  rope  so  he  won’t  choke  his  wolf  to  death, 
an’  climbs  back  on  his  horse  after  invitin’ 
us  to  take  off  our  strings.  Forthwith  he 
proceeds  to  learn  ole  Whitey  to  lead  or 
drag,  jest  as  he  prefers. 

“I  reckon  I  git  to  pick  ten  horses  don’t 
I?”  he  sings  out  as  he  goes  away. 

“Not  fer  three  days,”  Doc  reminds  him 
with  a  snicker. 

Ole  Doc  was  one  pop’lar  foreman  right 
then.  If  he  hadn’t  named  that  time  limit, 
right  then  there  woulda  been  one  poverty- 
stricken  bunch  o’  punchers.  So  when  he 
yells  at  ’em  to  git  busy  they  tore  in  joyfully; 
leavin’  Andrew  to  conduct  his  wolf  to  camp 
in  peace. 

WHEN  we  gits  into  camp  fer  a  late 
dinner  we  finds  Andrew  has  ole 
Whitey  picketed  out  right  close  to 
camp.  He  has  rustled  a  long  piece  o’ 
barb  wire  to  stake  his  wolf  with,  an’  has 
loosened  the  muzzle  till  ole  Whitey  can  re¬ 
lieve  his  feelin’s  somewhat  by  gnashin’ , 
his  teeth.  That  wolf  sure  looks  dangerous,  k 
an’  nobody  has  any  hankerin’  to  mix 
things  with  him,  except  Jimmy — who  is 
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plumb  confident  an’  convinced  that  he  kin 
lick  the  tar  outa  him.  Peg  is  holdin’  Jimmy 
in  his  arms  to  keep  him  outa  danger,  an’ 
jussin’  the  air  blue  in  the  mean  time. 

“Say,  Peg,  do  I  eat?”  Andrew  questions. 

“Eat!  Not  on  yer  tintype!  You — you — 
you - ” 

Peg  is  never  good  at  repartee  unless  he  kin 
do  his  talkin’  by  hand,  an’  he  drops  Jimmy 
to  pick  up  a  stick  o’  wood  to  hurl  at  Andrew. 
Instantly  Jimmie  makes  a  dive  fer  ole 
Whitey,  an’  Peg  drops  his  club  an’  dashes 
to  the  rescue. 

Ole  Whitey  waits  until  Jimmy  is  right  in 
front  of  him  before  he  decides  to  take  him 
in.  He  reaches  fer  Jimmy  just  as  Peg  does, 
but  his  muzzle  don’t  let  him  git  a  good 
holt.  Peg  starts  away  with  Jimmy,  but 
Whitey  says,  “Woof!”  an’  reaches  out  with 
one  paw  which  hooks  into  Peg’s  belt  as  he 
turns  to  go.  Somethin’  has  to  give,  an’  it’s 
Peg’s  belt  an’  trousers.  That  wooden  leg 
is  fairly  twinklin’  as  Peg  crosses  the  line  he 
thinks  means  safety. 

“Look  out,  Peg!”  somebody  yells  as  he 
slows  up,  fer  Andrew  has  slipped  up  an’  is 
givin’  Whitey  more  wire. 

Peg  starts  to  put  on  more  speed,  but  he 
■■tubs  that  wooden  leg,  an’  him,  Jimmy, 
*an’  ole  Whitey  goes  into  one  gran’  mix-up. 
Jimmy  gits  out  first,  an’  he  tucks  his  tail 
an’  goes  a  ki-yi-in’  straight  fer  the  tallest 
timber  he  kin  think  of  on  such  short  notice. 
Peg  finally  gits  to  his  feet,  but  in  some  way 
ole  Whitey  has  got  most  of  Peg’s  remainin’ 
raiment  tucked  under  that  muzzle  an  he 
jerks  him  back.  But  there’s  no  stoppin’ 
Peg  longer  in  that  vicinity.  He  makes  one 
tremendous  effort  an’  heaves  loose,  but  he’s 
wearin’  nothin’  but  his  boots  an’  the  collar 
of  his  shirt.  He  heads  fer  the  sleepin’  tent. 

Andrew  strolls  over  to  the  grub-pile  as 
though  nothin’  outa  the  way  had  happened, 
an’  says — 

“Seein’  as  it’s  all  ready  I  reckon  I’ll  eat — 
an’  incidentally  bet  another  bet.” 

He  grabs  a  plate  an  tears  into  the  beans. 
Bluebell  Scott  sheds  scaldin’  tears  over  the 
loss  o’  that  proud  outfit  of  his’n,  but  it’s 
the  unwritten  law  o’  the  range  that  ev’ry- 
body  kin  eat  at  a  cow-camp  if  the  cook’ll 
let  him. 


We’re  all  jest  finishin’  up  our  meal  when 
Peg  sticks  his  head  outa  the  sleepin’  tent. 

“Doc,”  he  quavers,  “if  y’  don’t  kill  that 

- wolf  I’ll  never  cook  another  meal  fer 

the  O  X.” 

Doc  looks  at  Andrew,  an’  then  he  looks 
at  me.  It’s  a  dead  certainty  that  no  round¬ 
up  kin  prosper  without  a  cook,  an’  time  is 
fleetin’. 

“That  there  wolf  belongs  to  me,  an’  he 
stays  right  there  till  I  pick  ten  horses  outa 
that  cavy,”  Andrew  says  firmly. 

“That’s  accordin’  to  Hoyle,”  I  says, 
“an’  a  sportin’  proposition.” 

Much  as  ole  Doc  hates  to  lose  a  bet  he’s 
a  slave  to  duty. 

“Pick  yer  horses,”  he  says,  heavin’  a 
sigh.  “An’  somebody  rustle  a  gun.” 

The  nex’  day  a  automobile  drives  up,  an’ 
there’s  a  big  guy  in  broadcloth  in  it  who  in¬ 
troduces  hisself  as  the  President  o’  the 
Flinch  Creek  Cattle  Comp’ny,  an’  the  dad 
of  Andrew.  Andrew  is  all  decked  out  in 
Bluebell’s  gorgeous  outfit,  an’  is  ridin’  ole 
“Sunday,”  Doc’s  top  saddle  horse.  He 
points  all  this  out  pridefully  to  his  dad  an’ 
tells  him  it’s  a  reward  fer  ropin’  a  wolf 
that  nobody  else  kin  ketch. 

Before  he  leaves  the  ole  man  corners  me 
an’  Doc. 

“Gents,”  he  confides,  “there’s  nothin’ 
like  punchin’  cows  away  out  here  in  the 
wild  to  make  a  man  outa  a  boy.  This 
Andrew  boy  o’  mine  fer  instance:  Why,  d’ye 
know,  I  sent  that  boy  out  here  because  he 
was  goin’  to  the  dogs  in  town,  gamblin’, 
an’  that  sorta  truck.  Now  look  at 
him — clean  an’  fresh  as  these  very  moun¬ 
tains.” 

“Clean!  Clean,  did  he  say?”  mumbles 
Doc  as  we  amble  away. 

“Yeah,”  I  assures  him,  “Andrew  is  a  clean 
sport,  an’  the  remainder  o’  this  bunch  is 
cleaned.” 

“It  looked  like  we  couldn’t  lose,”  Doc 
moans.  “Why  every  dam  bet  he  offered  to 
make  looked  like  a  cinch  for  us  to  win.” 

“  ‘Fer  ev’ry  feller  that  gits  it  in  the  neck 
fer  failin’  to  grab  his  opportunity,  there’s  a 
dozen  plumb  ruined  by  grabbin’  a  holt  o’ 
somethin’  they  think  is  opportunity  but 
ain’t,’  ”  I  quotes. 
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WANN,  senior  partner  of  Swann 
&  Smythe,  Ltd.,  was  a  fussy  and 
important  little  man,  proud  of 
himself  and  his  business  and  his 
office  in  Innes  Street;  in  his  own  ferrety 
eyes  he  was  the  most  important  man  in 
Singapore,  and  certainly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  shipping  man.  Now  he  fingered  his 
grayish-red  sideburns  and  glared  across  his 
desk  at  Bracken.  Being  astonished  and 
startled,  he  strongly  resented  the  fact,  and 
displayed  his  resentment  in  an  assumption 
of  outraged  dignity. 

“I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  My  dear 
Mr.  Bracken,  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  realize 
what  you’re  saying,”  he  exclaimed  testily. 
“Why,  my  dear  sir,  Captain  Isaiah  Combs 
is  a  most  trusted  master,  of  an  impeccable 
record,  known  all  over  the  Southern 
Pacific!” 

“Sure,”  returned  Bracken,  and  smiled 
slightly.  “I  sailed  as  second  with  him,  two 
years  ago,  in  the  Emma  Arnold — Manila 
Company  Line,  you  know.  See  here,  Mr. 
Swann!  The  reason  I’m  tattling  to  you,  is 
the  story  you’ve  told  me,  and  the  display  of 
caution  you  made  in  signing  me  on.  You 
said  flatly  that  everything  aboard  this 
craft  of  yours  must  be  exactly  right  in  every 
particular,  above  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
suspicion!” 

“Quite  so,  quite  so,”  assented  Swann, 


then  flashed  up  angrily.  “But,  sir,  you  do 
not  say  anything  definite!  You  have  the 
impudence  to  sit  here  and  inform  me  that  g 
Cap’n  Combs  is  not  to  be  trusted — after  ip, 
have  satisfied  myself  about  him,  mind  you: ‘ 
— and  then  you  can  not  make  out  the  least 
case  against  him!  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of 
it,  sir.” 

Bracken,  despite  his  own  irritation,  re¬ 
garded  Swann  with  amused  toleration. 

“Look  here;  I’m  signed  on  as  first  officer, 
and  I’ll  go  with  him  or  any  other  man.  So 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  I  don’t  give  a  tinker’s 
dam  what  happens!  You  were  good  enough 
to  confide  in  me  regarding  the  Fengshui. 
You  told  me  she  was  going  up  to  the  Loshu 
group — the  worst  part  of  the  whole  coast 
between  here  and  Canton — on  a  salvage 
trip.  You  told  me  you’d  bought  the  wreck 
of  the  He  Lung ,  supposed  to  be  a  total  loss, 
and  that  the  stuff  aboard  her  might  run 
into  a  huge  sum - ” 

“Not  so  loud,  sir,”  interjected  Swann,  his 
crafty  little  eyes  darting  to  the  door. 

“—and  that  the  officers  would  receive 
handsome  shares  of  the  big  money,”  went 
on  Bracken.  He  was  earnest  now;  the 
sincerity  in  his  sun-darkened,  high-boned 
features  impressed  the  older  man.  ‘T’nw., 
giving  you  confidence  for  confidence,  that’s 
all.  You  hinted  there  might  be  a  race  for 
the  wreck,  possibly  a  fight  for  her;  the  law’s 
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